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ates. 


JUNIUS, AS EDITED BY SIR P. FRANCIS. 


Having occasion to turn to a volume of Junius | 


to refresh my memory with a quotation, I dis- 
covered, to my great surprise, that the copy to 
which I referred differed greatly from the usual 
editions, especially in the notes. This led me to 
give the work a more particular examination. 
Though I had been possessed of it for fifteen 
years, I could not remember that I had ever 
before looked into it. The following are the 
principal differences between this edition and that 
of Woodfall in 1772, besides those which result 
from the various readings. 

1. The Title is different : 

“ The Letters of the celebrated Junius. 
plete Edition than any yet published. In 
London; printed in the y 


A more com- 
Iwo Volumes. 
ear MOCCLXXXUI.” 


The motto is omitted, and there is no printer's nor 
bookseller’s name. 


2. An “ Advertisement ” follows: 


“This Edition of the celebrated Letters of Junius is 
given as a more complete one than any yet published 
In what is called the author’ edition, three fourths 
of the Letter respecting the Bill of Rights, the most im- 
portant one in the collection, omitted. Ali these 
omissions are restored to their proper places in this 
edition. 

“Fourteen Letters are also added to this edition. They 
are either Letters written by Junius, or Letters to which 
he has replied; and, on that account, justice seemed to 
require that they should be ranged along with his answers 
to them. These letters are marked with a star. A 
variety of Explanatory Notes have also been 
some of which have been noticed in the Contents; but the 
whole of them were too numerous to be so distinguished. 

“It is proper to observe, that the Letters signed Philo 
Junius were written by Junius. In this edition, a mis- 
take committed in the author’s edition has been avoided. 
In that edition, the Letter of Philo Junius, dated May 
22nd, 1771, is inserted twice; the first time in Volume 
First, as a Note to the twentieth Letter; and the second 
time in Volume Second, as the forty-sixth Letter.” 

3. The Dedication is omitted. 

4. The Preface is omitted, with the exception of 
the concluding paragraph from De Lolme, which 
is healed “M. De Lolme on the Liberty of the 
Press,” and begins as follows : 


own 


were 


“ Whoever considers what it is that constitutes,” &c. 
This single page stands in the place of a Preface. 
5. Then we have “ Contents of Volume First.’ 


“Letter I. Political Character of Englishmen; Alarm- 


ing State of the Nation; Plan of Government since his | 


present Majesty’s Accession; Characters of the present 
and former Ministers; America; Summary View of our 
Condition. 

* Notes : 
t the Marquis of Rockingham. Junius and Lord Mans- 


added, | 


Character of the Duke of Grafton ; his conduct 


Jield’s Opinion of Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Cumden’s declama- 
tions in favour of America.” 
The word “ declumations” is a mistake of the 
printer's for “declarations.” There are many 
literal errors in the book, which lead us to sup- 
pose that it had not the benefit of the editor's final 
revision. 

“ Letter II. Sir William Draper’s defence of the Mar- 
quis of Granby. 

“ Notes: Sir William Draper’s embroidered Night-gown ; 
his healing Letter from Clift ~~ 


The Note about the embroidered night-gown is 
one of the new notes introduced into this edition. 

The Contents are carried on in this manner to 
the eighty-sixth Letter, which contains the en- 
larged account of the author's Letter concerning 
the Bill of Rights. A note at the end of the Con- 
tents of this Letter again calls attention to what 
is said of it in the Advertisement : 

“In the Author’s own edition, three fourths of this last 
Letter are omitted, but in this present edition all the 
omissions are restored to their proper places.” 

The same information is conveyed, for the third 
time, in a note appended to the Title of the Letter 
itself. 

“Tn the Author’s own edition, nearly twelve pages of 
the above Letter are omitted. In this edition the whole 
extract is given, as it was originally presented to the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights. The passages marked 
with inverted commas are those in the Author's edition, 
Ihe passages not marked are the parts of the Letter now 
again restored to their proper places.” 

After the “Contents to Volume First,” the work 
commences with the Half Title : 

of Junius, &c.; Letter I. To the Printer of 
Sir, The sub- 


“ Letters 

the Public Advertiser, 21 January, 1669 : 
mission,” &c. 
Thus there are three different Titles given to 
the work: The Letters of the celebrated Junius ; 
The celebrated Letters of Junius; and The Letters 
of Junius. These irregularities are perhaps owing 
to the want of the editor’s last revision. 

The question to be solved is, Who was the 
editor of this extraordinary work? As the author 
of Junius Identified, 1 was naturally inclined to 
fix on Sir Pamir Francis, if there were no im- 
pediments in the way. I cannot find any. He 
went out to India in the spring of 1774, and he 
arrived in England in October, 1781. There was 
ample time for him to prepare this edition for the 
press, and to have it printed in the year 1783, 
Whoever the editor might be, it is very evident 


| that he considered himself as much entitled to 
| make free with the work as if he were the author ; 


and who was more likely to have taken these 
liberties than Sir Philip Francis? I am now 


| alluding only to these sweeping alterations which 


I have been describing. But if it can be shown 
that Sir Philip did actually make corrections and 
emendations in a copy of Junius, and that this 
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copy belonged to the same edition with that which 
we are now considering, it will go far, I think, to 
prove that he was both the editor and the au- 
thor of the work. The following extract from a 
note by Mr. Bohn, giving an account of the sale 
of Sir Philip Francis’s library, Feb. 3, 1838, is of 
service as supplying the information of which we 
are in search : 

“ Among the lots which more particularly concern the 
present inquiry were several different editions of Junius’s 
Letters, and some of the printed inquiries as to their 
authorship. These sold for rather high prices, as the fol- 
lowing quotations will show : 

“ 416. Junius’s Letters, 2 vols., with some MS. correc- 
tions of the text, and notes by Sir Philip Francis. In 
calf. 1783. 122 12s. Armstrong.” 

“417. Junius’s Letters, with notes by Heron, 2 vols., 
with some MS. notes and corrections of the text, by Sir 
P. Francis. 1804. 2/, 2s. Armstrong.” 

“4°21. Junius, 
Lucius, and Junius; 
blanks filled up by Sir Philip Francis. 
tracts in the volume. 3/. 5s. Armstrong. 

“ These and most of the other annotated books were 
bought, under the pseudonyme of Armstrong, for Mr. 

R. Francis, then master of a Grammar School at 
Kingston-upon-Hull, in whose possession they still are.” 
— Wade’s Junius, vol. ii. p. 86. 

I have omitted in the above list those books 
mentioned by Mr. Bohn which had no immediate 
connexion with our present subject. 

Thus, by another chain of evidence wholly un- 
looked for, and totally different from all that was 
produced in Junius Identified, we are again led to 
the conclusion that Sir Philip Francis was the 
Joun Taytor. 


with MS. notes and corrections, and 
1769. And other 


” 


author of Junius’s Letters. 
7. Leonard Place, Kensington. 





SANITARY HINTS ON THE CRIMEA. 


The elevated portion of the Crimea, which lies 
between Cape Chersonese and Kaffa, and extends 


some twenty miles inland, may be said to be better 


suited to the constitutions of Englishmen than 


many places at which our s¢ Idiers are stationed. 
Nevertheless, it is not the climate for a winter en- 
The rest of the peninsula should be 
In autumn it 


campment. 
avoided at all seasons of the year. 


would be the destruction of an army. 


With regard to the positions now occupied by 
our own troops, or by our allies, there are some 
sanitary hints to which I wish to give additional 
t They are quite independent of the 
doings or mis-doings of official persons, whether 


circulation. 


at home or abroad. 
Sebastopol.— 


“ Trente mille hommes [soldats]}, abrités par les tentes 
d’un camp, prétent leurs bras 4 ces gigantesques méta- 
morphoses [des travaux de nivellement, 1837 }, et c'est 
la un coup d’ceil vraiment plein d’intérét, que cette foule 
laborieuse, toute vétue de toile blanche, s’agitant et se 


croisant dans le nuage de cette poussitre qu’ils enlévent 
sac par sac, et pour ainsi dire poignée par poignée, aux 
mamelons abaissés: véritable travail de fourmiliére, ou la 
division infinie des forces arrive & la longue au méme ré- 
sultat que l’énergie des moteurs et la puissance des ma- 
chines. Cependant, parmi cette troupe active et persé- 
vérante, un fléau redoutable s’était manifesté: une ophthalmic 
intense, Tophthalmie égyptienne, contagieuse selon les uns, 
épidémique, disaient les autres, exercait des ravages mal- 
heureusement trop constatés. On lattribuait généralement 
& la prodigieuse poussiére que les vents font tourbillonner 
| sur ces coteaur, dépouillés depuis que les travaux de nivelle- 
ment ont été entrepris, Mais quelle que soit la cause de ce 
mal, ce mal est horrible. Vingt-quatre heures suffisent 
souvent & corrompre Teil entier et & Tarracher de sor 








A collection of the Letters of Atticus, | 


orbite.” — Anatole pe Démiporr, 1840. 


TInkerman.— 

“ L’histoire de la Crimée n’offre sur Inkerman que des 
notions fort incertaines. Selon quelques savants chroni- 
queurs, les temps antiques de la Gréce l’ont connue floris- 
sante sous le nom de Théodosie ; d’autres y veulent 
retrouver le Stenos de la géographie des Grecs. Pallias, 
au contraire, est disposé & croire que les Génois sont les 
premiers qui se soient établis sur ces rochers escarpés 
Aujourd’hui des murailles en ruine, quelques restes de 
tours et un grand nombre de petites grottes alignées sur 
le flanc abrupte de la montagne, sont tout ce qu’on peut 
voir dans une courte visite. Les habitants de Sévastopol 
qui vous accompagn nt dans cette promenade vous conse tllent 
ordinairement d’abréger votre séjour, tant les marais voisins 
ont une mauvaise renommée.” — Anatole DE Demrporr, 


1840. 
Eupatoria. — 


“Si cette grande ville tatare [ Eupatorie alias Kozlof) 
fut autrefvis florissante, il faut avouer qu’on ne trouve 
presque plus aujourd’hui que des ruines pour témoigner 
de cette ancienne prospérité.— Les véritables causes ck 
Vabandon de Kozlof sont la prospérité envahissant: 
d@’Odessa, et l’accroissement du cabotage dans la partie du 
port de Sévastopol réservée au commerce. Tl faut dire 
aussi, dussions-nous trouver des contradicteurs, que le climat 
de cette cote et son voisinage des étangs salins de Sak doivent 
étre contraires a la santé des habitants de Kozlof. Durant 
notre séjour —il nous fut aisé de re marquer p urmi les ha- 
bitants des symptimes assez nombreux de fievres endémiques 
— Anatole p—E Démiporr, 1840. 


Botton Corner. 





“ QURER THINGS IX QUEER PLACES.” 


I have sometimes thought of asking a corner in 
“N. & Q.” for the insertion, under the above 
heading, of those articles which a book-worm 
occasionally meets in the course of very miscel- 
laneous reading, and to which may be applied the 
distich : 

“ The thing we know is rather strange and queer, 
And wonder ‘ how the devil it came there?’ ” 
Take as a specimen the following, which would 
well suit Cunningham’s Handbook of London, but 
looks very incongruous in the midst of a—* funeral 

sermon!” 

Sometime since I purchased, among other old 
books, one entitled Oratio Panegyrica in obitum 
Jacobi Frey, Basil, 1636. I was induced to buy 
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it by seeing that, though a Swiss “ Professor of 
Greek,” he had been, at the time of his decease, 
“Dean-elect of Armagh, in Ireland.” Upon looking | 
through the volume this was explained, by finding 
that Frey, having gone to England with high 
reputation as a scholar and divine, was engaged : as 
tutor to Lord Dungarvan, son to one of the lead- 
ing men of the day, “ the great Earl of Cork ;” this | 
led to his introduction at Court, to an acquaint- 
ance with Archbishop Usher, and his nomina- 
tion to a Deanery, which would have placed him 
in close relation with that learned Primate, who, 
“without respect of persons,” loved a scholar 
wherever he found him. ‘This appointment was cut 
short by Frey’s premature death in Switzerland, 
August 26, 1636, while preparing to take posses- 
sion of his new dignity. And it was on the occa- 
sion of his funeral, that the panegyric I refer to 
was delivered. 

Now comes the “ queer thing,” for which I wish 
a place in “N. & Q.” In the funeral oration, 
Frey's various wanderings and journeys are briefly 
touched on: his landing at Dover ; — his journey 
by Canterbury and Rochester to London ;—“a 
brief note of Westminster Abbey ;” and then, as 
the orator says, “ ut tristibus aliquid Joci admis- 
ceam,” he proceeds to tell of “ A famous tavern 
in London (Apollo ei nomen) regulated by twenty- 
four golden rules for keeping all in order and 
decency.” ‘“ Leges convivales, nisi memoria mea 
decoxit, sunt iste.” Will you allow me (with a | 
Query, whether any other record of this classic 
tavern remains ?) to offer you the rules, with my 
version of their meaning. They certainly seem “as 
practical as classical ;” though, from the change of 
manners, and the disparagement of the classics in 
modern education, it may be advisable to translate 
for “the use of country gentlemen” and tavern 
frequenters in general : 


“ 


“1. Nemo Asymbolus, nisi Umbra, huc venito, 
2. Idiota, insulsus, tristis, turpis, abesto, | 
3. Eruditi, urbani, hilares, honesti, adsciscuntor, — | 
4. Nec lectx foemine repudiantor, | 
5. In apparatu quod convivis corrugat nares, nil esto, 

6. Epulw delectu potius, quam sumptu, parantor, | 
7. Obsonator et coquus, convivarum gulz periti sunto. 

8. De discubitu non contenditor — } 
9. Ministri a dapibus occulati et muti, 


a poculis auriti et celeres sunto, 


10. Vina puris fontibus ministrantor, aut vapulet hospes, | 
11. Moderatis poculis provocare sodales fas esto. | 
12. At fabulis magis quam vino velitatio fiat, 

13. Convive nec muti, nec loquaces sunto, } 
14. De seriis aut sacris poti et saturi ne disserunto, | 
15. Fidicen, nisi accersitus, non venito. | 
16. Admisso risu, tripudiis, choreis, cantu, 


’ 
salibus, omni gratiarum festivitate | 
sacra celebrantor. 

17. Joci sine felle sunto, 

18. Insipida poemata nulla recitantor, 

19. Versus scribere, nullus cogitor. 

20. Argumentationis totus strepitus abesto, 

21. Amatoriis quérelis, ac suspiriis, liber angulus esto, 


| for once: 


| * Lewes 


22. Lapitharum more scyphis pugnare, vitra collidere, 
fenestras excutere, supellectilem dilacerare, nefas 
esto, 
3. Qui foras vel dicta, vel facta eliminat, eliminator, 
24. Neminem reum pocula faciunto, 
Focus perennis esto.” 


Idem Anglicé redditum. 
“1, All pay the reck’ning here, save ‘hangers on ;’ 


2. Fools, blockheads, sad dogs, scoundrels, get you gone! 
3. Men learn’d, polite, gay, honest, here may crowd; 

4. Even well-conducted ladies are allow’d. 

5. Let nothing mean in dress provoke a sneer. 

6. You'll find your dinner rather good, than dear, 

7. Caterer and cook are bound for wholesome fare. 

8. None must strive here for upper place or chair. 

9. Waiters — at tables sharp and silent stand, 


To fill the cups, be quick-ear’d and at hand. 
10. Guests, you may rate the host, if bad the wine. v 
11. Challenge to cheerful glasses while you dine: 
12. Yet more to repartee, oa an drink incline ; 
13. Neither be moody — nor too free of p vrate, 
14. No serious subjec ts in your cups debate. 
15. Unless when sent for, here no music plays; * 
16. Yet mirth, dance, song, and all the joy of praise 
Are here allow’d in Christmas Holidays. 
17. If jokes be pass’d, let them be void of spite; 
18. Insipid poems none must here recite. 
19. No one need sing, unless he thinks it fit, 
20. Loud noisy argument, we don’t permit. 
- A corner’s here to make love-quarrels up ; ¢ 
2. But none must bawl, smash windows, plates, or cup. 
3. Who hence take tales, had best betake them hence; 
4. Let none for words o’er wine take deep offence.” 


A. B. R. 


Belmont. 


[Our correspondent’s memory has proved treacherous 
he has only to open the works of rare Ben 
Jonson (edit. 1846, p. 726.), where he will find the famed 
Convivales” with a translation, Mr. Cunning- 
ham thus notices them in his Handbook, art. “ Devin 
TAverRN, Temple Bar:”—“ The great room was called 
*The Apollo!’ Thither came all who desired to be 
‘sealed of the tribe of Ben.’ Here Jonson lorded it with 
greater authority than Dryden did afterwards at Will’s, 
or Addison at Button’s. The rules of the club, drawn up 
in the pure and elegant Latin of Jonson, and placed over 
the chimney, were, it is said, ‘engraven in marble.’ In 
The Tatler (No. 79.), they are described as being ‘ in gold 
letters;’ and this account agrees with the rules them- 
selves —in gold letters upon board — still preserved in 
the banking-house of the Messrs. Child, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing xy them in 1843, with another and equally 
interesting relic of the Devil Tavern—the bust of 
Apollo.” Pepys twice notices this celebrated tavern in 
his amusing Diary : —“ Feb. 25, 1664-65. To the Sun 
Taverne, and there dined with Sir W. Batten and Mr. 
Gifford the merchant; and I hear how Nick Colborne, 
that lately lived and got a great estate there, is gone to 





| live like a prince in the country, and that this Wadlow, 





* It would seem as if this rule had been prepared pro- 
ar tically! against the “ organ nuisance.” 

This is obvi ious sly the unsuspected original of a stanza 
in ‘she song of “Mrs. Casey the Hostess,” in one of 
O’Keefe’s dramas: 

“ Let Love fly here on silken wings, 
His tricks I can connive at; 
A lover who would say ‘soft things,’ 
Can have a room in private!” 








that did the like at the Devil Tavern by St. Dunstan’s, 
did go into the country, and there spent almost all he had 
got, and hath now choused this Colborne out of his house, 
that he might come to his old trade again. But, Lord! 
to see how full the house is, no room for any company 
almost to come into it. Late home, and to clean myself 
with warm water; my wife will have me, because she do 
use it herself.” Again, “Oct. 22, 1668. To Arundell 
House, where the first time we [the Royal Society ] have 
met since the vacation, and not much company; and 
afterwards my Lord and others and I to the Devil Ta- 
vern, and there ate and drank, and so home by coach; 
and there found my uncle Wight and aunt, and Woolly 
and his wife, and there supped, and mighty merry.” } 





BOOKS BURNT. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 

Arnobius alludes to the burning of the books 
of Christians by the Pagans. (Adversus Nationes, 
book iv. c. 36.) 
the suppression and destruction of Christian books 
in book iii. ¢. 7. 

Under the Emperor Valens all books of magic 
were diligently sought after and burnt. This 
appears to have been in consequence of the 
offence committed by the “ table-turning” philo- 
sophers, as already reported in “ N. & Q.,” Vol. ix., 
and recorded by Zosimus (book iv. 13.) and 
others. To this circumstance allusion is made in 
those laws of the Theddosian code which were at 
that time published. 

Baronius says that the use of books of magic 
was formerly forbidden both among the Greeks 
and Romans ; and that the ancient practice was to 
burn them as well as other books of a dangerous 
tendency. 

The same author says that the library at Con- 
stantinople when burnt under Zeno (not by 
Leo I. of Rome, as has been said) contained above 
12,000 volumes ; among which was a MS. 120 feet 
long, containing the Jliad, Odyssey, and other 
poems, written in letters of gold, upon the intes- 
tine of a dragon! 

After the conversion of the Arian Goths, Isi- 
dore of Seville composed for them an office which 
continued in use till the invasion of the Arabs, 
who scattered the Christians of Spain, except 
those of Toledo. These were called Mozarabs, 
and they persevered in the use of the office of St. 
Isidore until after the expulsion of the Moors. It 
was then intimated that they must adopt the 

toman rite; they objected, and it was eventually 
determined, after fa+tings, processions, and prayer, 


to kindle a great fire, and commit to it a copy of 


each ritual. This was done. The Mozarabian 
office was triumphant, for it was not in the least 
injured, while the Roman was reduced to ashes. 
( Géographie des Légendes, Paris, 1852.) 

The city of Lyons, which had been overthrown 


by the Saracens, was restored by Charlemagne, 
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| who established there a fair library in the Isle of 


He speaks in general terms of 


[ No. 277, 





Barbe. The library thus formed was “ pillée et 
brulée par les Calvinistes en 1562.” (See the work 
last named, pp. 642. 671.) 

In his History of Beauvais, Louvet relates that 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the ar- 
chives of the Chapter of Clermont were destroyed 
by different fires. (From the same work, p. 379.) 

Petrus Alcyonius, in a work entitled De Evilio, 
Venice, 1522, says: 

“When a boy I heard the learned Greek Demetrius 
Chalcondyles relate that the priests had so much authority 
with the Byzantine Cesars, that to please them they 
burnt entire poems of the ancient Greeks, but especially 
these which record the loves, impure dalliances, and fail- 
ings of lovers. In this way perished the poems of Menan- 
der, Diphilus, Apollodorus, Philemoa, and Alexis, and the 
fancies of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, Mimnermus, Bion, 
Alemanus, and Alcwus. For these they substituted the 
poems of our Nazianzen, which, although they excite 
the mind to a more ardent attachment to religion, yet do 
not teach the Attic propriety of words, nor the graces of 
the Grecian tongue.” — Quoted in Preface to Anacreon, 


Parma, 1791. 


At Florence, in 1547, a law was made which 
required all who possessed heretical books, par- 
ticularly those written by Ochino and Martyr, to 
deliver them up within fifteen days, under penalty 
of one hundred ducats and ten years in the 
galleys. Heretic books were burned by the In- 
quisition with great ceremony. 

In 1548, the Senate of Venice ordered all who 
held books c:ntaining anything contrary to the 
Roman Catholic faith, to deliver them up within 
eight days, or be proceeded against as heretics. 

In 1679, Cardinal Spinola, Bishop of Lucca, 
wrote a letter to the descendants of the Lucchese 
Protestants at Geneva, inviting them to return to 
the bosom of the church. They sent him an able, 
and yet a respectful, reply. But the pope ordered 
that every copy of it which came into Italy should 
be burnt. 

On the 12th of May, 1521, Thomas Wolsey, 
chancellor, cardinal, and legate, went in solemn 
procession to St. Paul's. ‘This pr cession carried 
to the burning pile the works of Luther, which 
were devoutly consumed before an immense 
crowd. (D'Aubigné.) 

The niece of the learned Peiresc is said to have 
burnt his correspondence to save the expense of 
firing. 

In 1671 “a fire consumed the greatest part of 
the Escurial Library (Madrid), rich in the spoils 
of Grenada and Morocco.” (Gibbon.) 

Giordano Bruno, the philosopher, was burnt in 
1600, as well as his books. 

About 1537 many copies of an English version 
of the Scriptures, which was being printed at 
Paris, were seized and burnt on a complaint made 
by the French clergy. 

In the retreat of Torres Vedras in 1811, Mas- 
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sena burnt and plundered every village through 
which he passed. The church and 
Alcobaga — “the value of which,” says Mr. 
Southey, “may be expressed to an English 
reader by saying, that they were to the Portuguese 
what Westminster Abbey and the Bodleian are to 
the history and literature of England "— were 
burnt by orders from the French head-quarters. 
In my next, which will consist chiefly of En- 
glish examples, this series of notices will be con- 
cluded. Bb. H. Cowper. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ROMAN AND ENGLISH LAWS. 


The highest flower of the Roman law falls in the 
times of the deepest decline of civil liberty, in the 
second and third centuries. The greatest jurist, 
Papinian, was the Prefectus Pretorio of the greatest 
tyrant, Caracalla. The organs of despotism, and 


convent of 
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even the municipal decuria, had sunk during the | 
prevalence of that law to such a depth of degra- | 


dation, that criminals were condemned to accept 
the decury ; a post which also Jews and heretics 
were competent to fill, and by which illegitimate 
children were declared legitimate. The panegy- 
rists of that law, such as Savigny and others, in 
vain try to persuade us, that not the law itself, 


} 


but its tyrannical application, bad wrought mis- | 


chief in the country. 
the emptiness of a legislation shows itself not only 
by the wrongs accruing from its own direct force 
and application, but also by the absence of those 
provisions by which a wrong application or inter- 
pretation might be prevented. 

In striking contrast with the above, stands the 
welfare and prosperity of the English nation, de- 
spite the defects in their laws and judicial admi- 
nistration. The difference between the two is, 
that the Romans could not have been more un- 
happy even without their laws, while the English 
might probably be still more happy without theirs, 
i. e. by reforming them. 


They forget, however, that | 


The laws of the Germanic nations were the | 
emanation of their times, customs, manners, and | 
way of thinking; and they were consequently | 
adapted to their individual and national wants and | 


necessities. 
possessed no national peculiarities. They found 
a home in all countries, because they were at 
home nowhere: they might be adopted or dis- 
carded everywhere according to circumstances ; 


The Roman laws, on the contrary, | 
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fHinor Notes. 


Spenser and Tasso. — Although the “lovely 
lay” which, with the exception of one line, forms 
the 74th and 75th stanzas of Canto xu. book ii. of 
The Fuirie Queene, meets with neither note nor 
comment in any of the editions of that poem to 
which I have referred, I can scarcely believe that 
its origin is unknown. 

The author of that fragrant volume Flora 
Domestica, marks a “striking resemblance” be- 
tween it and a passage in Tasso ; and on referring 
to La Gerusalemme Liberata, I find that is in 
reality a pretty faithful translation of the 14th 
and 15th stanzas of Canto xvi. ‘The comparison 
of human life with the frail fleeting beauty of the 
flower, can only become a poet's own by the man- 
ner of its treatment: for, as your readers are well 
aware, the thought is to be found in every litera- 
ture, and admits of almost endless illustration. 
Its teaching here, as that of the poets of old, is — 





‘ n : ‘ citraque juventam 
£tatis breve ver, et primos carpere fiores.” 


A. CHALLSTETH. 

Duration of a Visit. — With the saying of an 
old lady in one (which?) of Miss Ferrier’s novels, 
as referred to in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 


| chap. Ixiv. p. 570. (People’s edition), viz. “that a 


visit should not exceed three dayg, the rest, the 
drest, and prest day,” compare Plautus, J/il. Glor., 
m1. i. 145.: 
“ Hospes nullus in amici hospitium devorti potest, 
Quin, ubi triduum ibi continuum fuerit, jam odiosus 
siet.” 


P. J. F. GANTILLOoN. 


“ Wuratorii Rer. Ital.” — A large paper copy of 
Muratorii Rerum Italicarum Scriptores has been 
recently purchased for a public library. On col- 
lating vol. iv., I found the paging to run thus: 
pp. 353, 354, 355, 354. 359, 358, 359, 360. This 
I found to be not an error in paging, but a dupli- 
cation of pp. 354. 359., and a deficiency of pp. 356, 
357. On inquiry I found the small paper copies 
correct; and our copy has been completed by 
leaves taken from an odd volume of one of those. 
From what I have learned, I believe the British 
Museum copy to be perfected in a similar manner. 
As some of your readers possessing copies of this 
work may not be aware of the above error, I 
hope you will not object to inserting the above 


| memorandum in your valuable periodical, of which 


they could in short be applied to everything, and | 


all cases, because they did not suit any case in 
particular. Dr. Micuetsen. 


I have been a most warm advocate from its very 
commencement, though (from pressure of business) 
not a contributor to it. SF 


John Galt and Jeremy Taylor.—In Sir An- 
drew Wylie, the hero acquires the sobriquet of 
“ Wheelie” by calling out, when a four-wheel 
carriage passed him and his schoolmaster, “ Wee 
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dune, wee Wheelie; the muckle ane canna catch 
you.” 

The same idea occurs in Jeremy Taylor's 
Sermons : 

“The hinder wheel, though bigger than the former, 
and measures more ground at every revolution, yet shall 
never overtake it.” 

And in Persius, sat. y. 1. 70. : 
“ Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone sub uno 
Vertentem sese, frustra sectabere canthum ; 
Cum rota posterior curras, et in axe secundo.” 
as quoted by Taylor. 
Is the same idea found elsewhere ? J.N. 


Tailed Men. — The reappearance of exploded 
errors, both in natural and moral science, is one 
of the least satisfactory phenomena observable in 
the history of our race. 

I extract the following from old Purchas, on a 
subject now again presented to the credulous 
public. I fear that we have not made so much 
progress in the intervening 250 years as we some- 
times imagine. Writing of the e Philippine Islands 
he says : 

“ Lambri, the next kingdom, hath in it some men with 
tayles, like dogges, a spanne long.” 

And of Sumatra: 

“ They say that there are certaine people there called 
Daraqui Dara, which haue tayls like to sheepe.’ 

“As for those tailed people (a slander by Becket’s 
legend *, reported of some Kentish men, iniurious to that 
angrie saint, and after applied to our whole nation; many, 
indeed, esteeming the English to be tayled), Galvano 
affirmeth, that the King of Tidore told him that in the 
islands of Battochina there were some which had tayles.” 

The monstrosities depicted by medieval limners 
are abundantly justified by the descriptions of this 
worthy geographer. I cannot resist quoting a 
whole catalogue of wonders from the description 
of the Moluccas, in which the strange truth is 
outdone by the stranger fiction : 

“Tn this iland are men hauing anckles, with spurres, 
like to cockes; here are hogges with hornes; a riuer 
stored with fish, and yet so hote, that it flaieth off the 
skinne of any creature which entreth it; there are oisters 
so large that they cristen in the shells; crabbes so strong 
that with the claws they will breake the yron of a pick- 
axe; stones which grow like fish, whereof they make 
lime.” — Purchas his Pilg im ige, © lit. 1613 

Ss. R. P. 

John Shakspeare.—In a roll of the seventh 
year of Edward L., entitled 
“ Placita corone coram Johanne de Reygate et sociis suis 
Justiciariis itinerantibus apud Cantuar. in octabis Sancti 
Hillarii anno regni Regis Edwardi septimo, Salom.” 
occurs the following entry: 

“ Dan yel Pauly suspendit se in villa de Freyndeii. Et 
Mariota fil’ p’d¢i Danyel is prima inventrix no venit nec 


* See Lambert's Pe veniulation, 


male de se credit". Et fuit attach’ per Willm Morcok et 
Alani Bryce Ido in mia. Judi felon de se catalla p’déi 
Danielis Lix. 5 ui RobS de Scotho vic respond’ et Wills 
Paly et Rics Pally duo vicini nd ven nec malet®. Et 
Wills fuit attach’ p Petr Fabra et Johém Shakespere. 
Et RicS fuit attac h’ p Gilbm atte Hok et Willi de Freyn- 
dei, idd in mia.’ 

I have not consulted any other documents in 
order to discover a farther account of this John 
Shakspeare. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to show some connexion with the poet's 
ancestors. WituuaM Henry Harr. 

New Cross. 


Deaths in the Society of Friends.— Statement 
of deaths in the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland between January 1 and 
December 31, 1854: 

Males. Females. Totals. 


Under 1 year * - - . - il 9 20 

Under 5 years - - - - 16 15 3 

From 5to10 - - - - 3 7 10 
» 10tol5 - - - - 7 7 14 
» 15to20 - - - - 1 6 7 
» 20to30 - - - - il 16 27 
» 320to40 - ~ . - 9 20 29 
» 40to 50 - - - - 9 I! 20 
» 50to60 - - - - 4 27 il 
» 60to70 - - - - 38 82 70 
» @to8d - - - - 35 54 89 
» S0to 90 - - - - 13 21 34 
» 90 to 100 - - - - 1 1 2 





157 0-217 374 





Average of age, 52 years, 8 months, 10 days. 
One-third have attained 70 years and upwards. 
Many are total abstainers from strong drink. 

Wa. Cortrsr. 


Woodside, Plymouth. 





Queries. 


THE “ DICTIONARIUM ANGLICUM,” USED BY SKIN- 
NER IN HIS “ETYMOLOGICON LINGUS ANGLI- 
CAN :” LONDON, 1671. 


Amongst the numerous dictionaries produced 
in England during the seventeenth century, there 
existed one, cited largely by Dr. Skinner in his 
Etymologicon, and which was known also to Ray, 
entitled the Dictionarium Anglicum. I am de- 
sirous to ascertain any particulars regarding this 
work, which appears to have comprised a remark- 
able assemblage of archaisms and words of rare 
occurrence. It is wholly unknown, so far as I 
can learn, except through the citations by the 
authors above mentione: t; ; and the most diligent 
search for a copy has hitherto proved ineffectual. 
The recondite character of the words given from 





* These numbers are included in the next, under 
5 years. 
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it by Dr. Skinner, amply suffice to excite curiosity 
to see the whole of a work which would probably 
afford much assistance in the investigation of 
obsolete and provincial expressions. 

The only precise indication given by Dr. Skin- 


ner, in regard to this dictionary, occurs in the | 


first part of his Etymologicon, under the word 
Barter, of which he offers the following deriva- 
tion: “Author Dictionarii Anglici, anno 1658 
editi, nescio quam bene, a Lat. Vertere deflectit.” 


I have found no other passage where the date of | 


publication is mentioned. 

I may observe that, having submitted the difii- 
culty of tracing this book to Sir Frederic Madden, 
of whose friendly aid in all such inquiries I cannot 
speak without grateful esteem, he informed me 
that he had long sought in vain for this dictionary 
so copiously used by Skinner. The late Mr. 
Rodd, whose information in regard to the rarities 
of early lexicography and works on language was 
rarely at fault, was likewise unable to afford any 
clue. Sir Frederic informed me that he supposed 
it might have been a dictionary published with 
the initials only of the author, about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. I thought at one 
time that it might have been an enlarged edition 
of The English Dictionarie, by H. C., Gent., 
namely, Henry Cockeram; as may be gathered 
from the signature to his Dedication to Lord 
Boyle. Lowndes mentions the editions of 1632, 
1653, and 1659 ; and I possess those of 1631 (the 


third, revised and enlarged) and 1655 (the tenth). | 


The comparison of the words cited by Skinner 
fails, however, to identify his Dictionarium with 
the curious little production of Cockeram. The 
only work in which I have been able to trace 
some of the curious archaisms cited by Skinner, 
is the English Dictionary by Elisha Coles, school- 
master, published about 1700. 
author makes boast of his knowledge of English 
lexicography — and that he knew “the whole 


As, however, that | 
| exp. ab Authore, a 


succession from Dr. Bulloker to Dr. Skinner, from | 


the smallest Volume to the largest Folio” — it is 
very possible that he may have transcribed the 
archaisms in question 
without even having 
which I am in quest. 

Books of this class are often of rare occurrence ; 
scarce a copy in some cases seems to have escaped 
the heedless destructiveness of schoolboys. © In 
the hope, however, that this curious production 


seen the Dictionarium of 


from the pages of Skinner, | 
, 


may exist in the collections of some reader of | 


“N. & Q,” I would invite attention to the 
numerous citations which occur in Skinner's 
Etymologicon, from which I append the following 
examples. They will at least enable the possessor 
of any dictionary of the period to test its identity 
with the Dictionarium Anglicum of 1658. 

In the first division of Dr. Skinner’s work, com- 
prising the more common English words traced to 





their derivation, he made comparatively little use 
of the work to which my inquiry relates. The 
following word is found, however, which deserves 
notice : 

“ GowTs, vox que mihi in solo Dict.\Angl. occurrit, 
Author dicit esse Somersetensi agro usitatissimum, iisque 
Canales Cloacas seu sentinas subterrancas dégignare,” &c. 
A clue seems possibly here afforded to the 
county of which the author of the Dictionarium 
was a native, or with which at least he was most 
familiar. I may refer also to the following words 
given in this first part of Skinner's work, as de- 
rived from the same authority: Criplings, Gusset, 
Hames, Haphertlet, Heck, Mammet, Mond, Pai- 
sage, Portpain, Posade, Spraints, Tanacles, &c. 

In the more archaic, the fourth division of the 
Etymologicon, comprising — 





“ Originationes omnium vocum antiquarum Anglicarum, 
que usque a Wilhelmo Victore invaluerunt, et jam ante 
parentum etatem in usu esse desierunt,” — 
the citations are more frequent. The following 
may serve as examples : 

“ ABARSTICK, Vox qu mihi in solo Dict. Angl. occurrit, 
inter veteres Anglicas voces recensita, a ui nunquam 
vel lecta vel audita; exponitur autem i iabilis,” &c. 





“ Burren, vox Venatica que mihi in solo Dict. Angl. 
occurrit, exp. lingua quam ego vix interpretari possum 
(the first part in putting out a stag’s head) forte prima 
pars cornu cervi tenelli,” &c. 

“ CeBRATANE, Authori Dict. Angl. apud quem solum 
oceurrit (exp. a trunk to shoot out on), Fistula pilarun 

-xplosoria, corrupt. a Fr. G. Sarbataine,” Xe. 

“Cosn, Authori Dict. Angl. apud quem solum vox 
occurrit, dicit esse idem cum Cotterell, et utrumque Casam 
exponit, ridicule ut solet omnia; Cotterell enim Casam 
sed Villicum notat.” 

“ Musrricue, Authori Dict. Angl. apud quem solum 
occurrit, exp. a shoemaker’s last, a voce Lat. quam Festus 
ex Afranio citat, Mustricula,” &c. 

«“ Rurrier, vox que mihi in solo Dict. Angl. occurrit 
direction for the finding out of courses 
by land or sea, also an old beaten souldier,” &c. 

Angl. occurrit, 
facile’ credo, 
ities juraret, 








“ WreEEDT, vox que mihi in solo Dict. 
Author dicit vocem esse Belgicam quod 
nullus tamen credo esse Anglicam licet cer 
vox oritur a Belg. Wreed, sevus,” &c. 





These may suffice as examples. I might farther 
refer to the following: Afgodness (impiety), 
Alifed (allowed), Anweald, Bagatell, Berry (ex- 
plained as “ villa viri nobilis”), Borith (a plant 
used by fullers), Fisgig, Griffe graffe, or by 
“hook or crook,” Hord (vacca_ pregnans), 
Himple (claudicare), Jobling, Nacre, Pimpompet, 
Tampoon, Vaudevil, and a multitude of other 
uncommon or obsolete words, many of which are 
not elsewhere found. Skinner, it should be ob- 
served, gives his etymological observations in 
Latin; but it is probable that the Dictionarium 
Anglicum was composed in English. 

I have found no other author of the seventeenth 
century who appears to have availed himself of 
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the labours of his cotemporary, with the exception 
of Ray. In his Collection of English Words not 
generally used (first produced in 1674), I find: 

“ Braccer, or Braket; a sort of compound drink made 
up with honey, &c. The author of the English Dictionary, 
set forth in the r 1658, deduces it from the Welsh 
word brag, signif) ! neycomb,” — 
P. 10., 2nd edit. 1691 

I hope that some careful in juirer into the 
sources of English lexicography may solve the 
singular difficulty now for the first time, as I 
believe, submitted for investigation ; and that the 
curious production, so copiously, though ungra- 
ciously, used by the learned Dr. Skinner, may be 
identified and rescued from oblivion. ; 

Apert Way. 














r malt; and ¢ 





BLOCK BOOK: “SCHEDEL CRONIK.” 


I have a scarce old book (Schedel Cronih, a 
block book apparently), which upon its own au- 
thority was printed at Augsburg in 1396. It is 
in the original cover, and on the fly-leaf in fron 
is the following note, written in a bold legible 
hand: “ Liber valde rarus teste Jo. Vogt in catal. 
libr. rar. & al. pl. W. Eichhold ;” and there are 
some other manuscript notes not very legible. 
But it appears to be doubted whether the date 
should be 1396 or 1496; and if you would give 
this letter a place in your valuable publication, it 
is likely that some of your readers will be able to 
clear up the doubt. 

In considering this question, the following facts 
appear to be deserving of consideration. Printing 
by movable metal types was in use before 1462, 
when, as we are informed, by the dispersion of the 


servants of Fust and Shoeffer, in consequence of 


the sacking of Mentz in that year, the invention 
of printing with movable types was publicly di- 
vulged. (Knight's Old Printers, 169.) Before 
movable metal types were invented, block books 
were in use; and there is a print, dated in 1423, 
of St. Christopher bearing the Infant Christ. 
(Knight's Old Printers, 53.) By the invention 
of movable types the expense of printing was 
greatly reduced, and it is not very probable that 
the book in question, which is a large foolscap 
folio full of wood engravings, should be published 
at the distance of thirty or forty years afterwards. 
Is it not equally or more probable that it should 
have been published forty-four years before the 
invention of printing by movable types (in 1440), 
than fifty-six years afterwards? 
Should any of your readers desire to see the 
book, I shall have pleasure in showing it. 
Tuos. LEApBITTER. 
No. 3. Lansdowne Place, 
Brunswick Square. 
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Minor Queries. 


Hymn-book wanted. —In the Every Man's 
Magazine for 1770 or 1771, about the middle of 
the volume, is a letter complaining of a new prac- 
tice of adapting theatrical airs, and even the words 
of songs, to sacred purposes. The writer gives 
examples from a recently published hymn-book, 
of which I remember two. 

* The echoing bells call us all to the church, 
lo the church my good lads then away ; 
The parson is come, and the beadle and clerk 
Upbraid our too tedious delay.’ 
The second is : 
“ Let gay ones and great 
Make the most of their state, 
Still running from foible to foible ; 
Well! who cares a jot? 
I envy them not, 
While I have my psalm-book and Bibl 
“ Should the stage retaliate,” says the writer, “we may 
expect to hear a religious Hawthorne singing psalms, and 
a religious Macheath preaching sermons.” 

I shall be much obliged by the full title of the 
hymn-book, if known to any reader of “ N, & Q.” 
I do not approve the practice of quoting books 
from memory, but my excuse for so doing is, that 
it is many years since I saw the Every Man's 
Magazine; the library which contained it is dis- 
persed, there is no copy in the British Museum, 
and I have advertised for one without success. 

H. B.C 

U. U. Club. 


Burton of Twickenham. — There is an ancient 
monumental brass plate in the north aisle of the 
parish church of Twickenham, Middlesex, with 
this inscription : 

“Hic jacet Ric’dus Burton, nup’ capitalis maj’ d’ni 
Regis et Agnes ux’ ejus, qui obiit 23° die Julii, A° Do’ 
McccecxLut. q’r’ a’i’ab’s p’piciet D*.” 

To this is affixed the royal arms as borne by 
Henry V. (who reduced the fleurs-de-lis to three), 
but without supporters. As this person died 
22 Henry VI., it is possible he might have held 
some distinguished post under both monarchs, but 
what that may have been I am not able to unravel 
from the words “capitalis maj’;” and I request 
some reader of “N. & Q.” will decipher them; 
and also, if possible, inform me where I can find 
some account of a person whom I judge to have 
been of some importance by bearing the king’s 
arms. Quv-ERO. 


Coats of Arms of Prelates.—I should feel 
indebted to any of your correspondents who would 
give me the coats of arms of the following pre- 
lates :—Chandler, Sarum, 1415; Yonge, Callipolis, 
1513; Wellys, Sydon, 1508; Penny, Carlisle, 
1509; Owen, Cassano, 1588 ; Underhill, Oxford, 
1589; Rowlands, Bangor, 1598 ; Owen, Llandaff, 
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1639 ; Lavington, Exeter, 1747; Harris, Llandaff, 
1729; Burgess, Sarum, 1825; Batson, Clonfert, 
1804; Maltby, Dunelm. ; Mant, Down and Con- 
nor; Lipscomb, Jamaica. Also any particulars 
of the life of Lord George Murray, Bishop of St. 
David's ? Mackenzie Waxcorr, M.A. 


* Adolescentia similis est,” §c.— Adolescentia 
similis est serto rosz senectus serto urtice.” I find 
this comparison called a proverb. An authority 
for the assertion, and an early instance of its use, 
would oblige A. CHALESTETH. 


“ Actis evum implet,” Sc. — 

“ Actis evum implet, non segnibus annis.” 

The above epigraph is continually ascribed by 
some to Ovid, and by others to Publius Syrus. 
But I can neither find it in one nor the other. 
Would any of your correspondents obligingly 
indicate its author or origin ? M. (1) 


Garrich’s Portrait in the Character of Satan.— 
In a note on The Sistzrs, a novel by Dr. Dodd, so 
injudiciously written as almost to encourage the 
vice it professed to expose, it is stated that Gar- 
rick was requested by the artist, who illustrated 
Dr. Newton's edition of Milton, to give him the 
benefit of his wonderful powers of expression to 
assist him in the conception of an illustration for 
book iv. of Paradise Lost, — that the scowl of 
malignant envy, with which Satan is represented 
as regarding the happy innocence of our first 
parents in that print, is therefore to be taken as 
Garrick’s conception of the character. Can this 
be substantiated from other authorities ? 

BALLioLensis. 


Chaloner Family.— Mr. Corner will be very 
thankful for any information respecting the two 
Sir Thomas Chaloners, from temp. Henry VIII. 
to James I., their ancestors or descendants, be- 
yond what is contained in the memoirs in the 
Biographia Britannica and Anthony & Wood's 
Athene Oxon., and the works there referred to; 
and Mr. Corner is desirous of learning if there 
were any, and, if any, what connexion between 
that family and the Chaloners of Sussex and 
Surrey ? 

3. Paragon, New Kent Road. 


George Miller, D.D.—In the Records of the 
Particulars of the Consecrations of the Irish Bishops 
since the Restoration, of which a part is appended 
to the last (February) number of the Zrish Church 
Journal, it is stated that Dr. Miller preached the 
sermon on the consecration of Bishop Saurin in 
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the cathedral of Armagh, Dec. 19, 1819. The | 


author of Modern History Philosophically Illus- 
trated was well known ; and I have many, if not 
the whole, of his publications. Did the sermon 
in question ever appear in print ? Apusa. 


| 
| 
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Bibliographical Queries. —Can you oblige me 
with the names of the respective authors of the 
following pamphlets ? 

1. “Remarks occasioned by some Passages in Doctor 
Milner’s Tour in Ireland: Dublin, 1808.” 

2. “A Sketch of the State of Ireland, Past and Present. 
Fitth Edit.: Dublin, 1810,” * 

3. “ A Commentary on the Proceedings of the Catholics 
of Ireland: Dublin, 1812.” 

4. “ An Address to the Public on behalf of the Poor: 
Dublin, 1815,” 

5. “An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered 
Schools in Ireland. Second Edit.: London, 1818.” 

6. “One Year of the Administration of the Marquis 
of Wellesley in Ireland. Fourth Edit.: London, 1823.” 

ABHBA. 


Passage in St. Augustine. —Where, in the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine, can the following words be 
found: “ Unus erat, ne desperes; unus tantum, 
ne preesumas ?” E. D. R. 


Sir Thomas Bodley's Life. —I have in my pos- 
session a MS. autobiography of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, with a copy of his will, &c. (pp. 110, 8vo.), 
and apparently in the handwriting of the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Can you give 
me any information respecting this interesting 
memoir of one to whom scholars are so deeply 
indebted, besides what has been recorded by 
Lowndes ? ABHBA. 


Letters of James I,—It is mentioned in Sir 
P. Francis’s Historical Questions, that letters from 
King James were printed by Lord Kaimes from 
MSS. in the Advocates’ library, Edinburgh ; but 
immediately suppressed for reasons there given, 
and not worth quoting. Is this true, and are the 
letters still in the Advocates’ library?  L. Jd. I. 


Reading in Darkness. — Joseph Justus Scaliger 


| said that he was able during darkness to read 


without the aid of artificial light ; and moreover 
adds, that the same power was possessed by Jerome 
Cardan and his father. This statement of Sca- 
liger is alluded to, and seemingly believed, by the 
writer of an article on Cardinal Mezzofanti in the 
January number of the Edinburgh Review. Do 
any of Secaliger’s cotemporaries mention this 
faculty ? Is such a power of vision physically 
possible ? Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Moors, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Prayers and Sermon by Bishop Symon Patrich.— 
1. In the year 1689, Dr. Patrick published A 
Prayer for perfecting our late Deliverance, and in 
1690 A Prayer for the King’s Success in Treland. 








[* By John Wilson Croker, Esq. On a fly-leaf of a 
copy of the eighth edition before us is the following MS. 
note: “First published in 1808; the seventh edition in 
1816. Being too even-handed, it pleased no party-men 
of any faction, but all admired it as an excellent, if not 
the very best imitation of Tacitus.”] 
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These have become scarce, and are not to be met 
with in the British Museum, Bodleian, Lambeth, 
or Cambridge University libraries. 

Watt (Bibl. Brit.) and Cooke (Preae 
Assistant) ascribe to him an Accession Sermon on 
Psalm Ixxii. 15., with the title Ad Testimonium, 
published in 1686. This is not included in the 
ordinary lists of his works in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, &c.; but there is no accurate list extant. 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will inform me if they possess copies of the 
Prayers or Sermon* in question, or can direct me 
to any library which contains them. 

ALEXANDER Taytror, M.A. 
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3. Blomfield Terrace, Paddington. 
Works on India. — A civil engineer who is 
going to India will we obliged if any of the 
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Friends as a religious body are seldom found taking 
an active part in the political, scientitic, or literary insti- 
tutions of the country, although of late ve irs there have 
been a few honourable ex oe In the cause of hu- 
manity, such as their efforts for the abolition of slavery, 
this marked distinction is ‘not $0 nerally rvable. 
Besid the re more e.sily distinguished from other 
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name of those pieces we 
Vida’s lines are: 

“Inde sagittiferi juvenes de gente nigranti 
Stant gemini, totidem pariter candore nivali; 
Nomen Areiphilos Graii fecere vocantes, 

Quod Marti ante alios cari fera bella lacessant 
Continud hos inter rex, necnon regia conjux 
Clauduntur medii.” 

\pnifidos is an Ilomeric epithet, lifying fond of 
battle, or devoted to M The poet seems to have sub- 
stituted it f he usual iphin or alphi , for the sake 
of the metre, and this v propriately, as the polemic 
traverses of chess are a mimi ‘ry of the tactics of war: 

the next partitions claim 
Areiphili their name, 
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Godderten. — What is the signification of the 





vord godderten, or goddert, which I have re- 
cently met with in a MS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ? T. Hvuaues. 

Chester, 

[ Nares, in his Glossary, speaks of goddurd as a kind of 
cup or goblet, made with a cover or otherwise, but states 
that he can find no certain account of the origin of the 
name. Godard, according to Camden, means godly th 
cup; and appears to have been a christening cup. } 
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Replies. 
OXFORD JEUX D'ESPRIT. 
(Vols. x. and xi.) 


As several of your correspondents have lately 
been inquiring about some of the so-called Ox- 
ford jeux desprit, it has occurred to me that it 
might be well if some person qualified for the 
task would undertake to make a permanent col- 
lection of those amusing but perishable articles. 
They contain a great deal of humour, some salt 
and spice, and xo malice; and in many of them 
will be found valuable allusions to men and things 
connected with Oxford and its institutions, which 
are now fast wearing out of memory, yet do not 
deserve to be utterly forgotten. 


ought to begin with the Visitatio fanatica of the 
University by the Commissioners under the Com- 
monwealth, an excellent edition of which was 
published about thirty years ago by a gentleman 
who is still living within fifty miles of Oxford. 
This ought to be followed by Thomas Warton's 
admirable squib, The Companion to the Guide, and 
Guide to the Companion. Selections ought to be 
added from The Oxford Sausage, and possibly 
from Huddesford’s Salmagundi, and his Whimsical 
Chaplet. And all these ought to be edited cum 
notis Scribleri et variorum. These pieces would 
bring us down to the productions of the present 
century, which are pretty numerous, both in 
Greek, Latin, and English. Those of their authors 
who are living should be requested to permit their 
effusions to be printed, and to accompany them 
with such short explanatory notes as the subjects 
may require, coupled with a due regard to the 
feelings of all parties concerned. 

Itrust that there will easily be found, among the 
present residents of the University, some bel esprit 
willing to undertake the binding of this faggot. 
Of course the little volume would not be a book 
for the of roAAol; nor would it be bought by the 
» (the dons) ; but still I think that some 
fifty or sixty kindred spirits will be found ready 
to subscribe freely for such a souvenir; or pers 
haps they would prefer to divide the labour, the 
cost, and the copies among themselves. 

I throw out these loose hints for the consider- 
ation of your Oxford readers. If the idea should 
be taken up upon the foregoing plan, or anything 
like it—but not as a bookseller’s speculation, I 
shall beg to be allowed to become one of the sub- 
scribers, undertakers, proprietors, or whatever 
they may choose to call themselves, in return for 


these suggestions. A. B.D. X. T. I. 


oO Ppovi 


WILL AND TESTAMENT. 
(Vol. x., p. 377.) 
One of your correspondents, Wittram S. 


Hxstepen, of Barton-upon-Humber, forwarded 
you, a short time since, a very interesting speci- 


| men of the manner in which a “ Will and Testa- 


ment” was made in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The will is dated in 1535, and made by one 
“ Robert Skynner, of the parish of St. John in 
Wykeford, in the citie of Lincoln;” and Mr. 
Hesiepen seems desirous of obtaining such in- 
formation as may enable him to correct the pedigree 
of that very ancient family. 

Your correspondent says: “We have often 


| heard of a distinction without a difference ; and 


. ; ; , | as an exhibition of the distinction between the 
My idea is, that any collection of those pieces | 


will and the testament, I send you a copy of the 
will and testament of one of the Skynner family.” 
Also another of your correspondents, Ovris, takes 
the same view as Mr. Hestepen; and considers 
that the will is intended for real, and the testa- 
ment for personal property. Now I take leave to 
differ with both your correspondents on that point, 
as I do not consider there is the slightest differ- 
ence between the “will and the testament” in 
the sense your correspondents understand it. 

It was a very common practice, at the period 
referred to, the making a marked separation be- 
tween real and personal property, and conse- 
quently the division into two parts; but by no 
means universal. I have now before me several 
wills of that period, some of which make the entire 
separation, as in the case before us of Robert 
Skynner ; while others make no difference in the 
form of the will and testament. One of the latter 
kind is that of one of the Vice-Chancellors of 
Cambridge University. And I have also another 
one before me, which most clearly and strikingly 
shows the sense and true meaning of the phrase 
alluded to. After the usual preliminary descrip- 
tion, the will proceeds : 

“ Beinge sicke in body by the visitation of God, but in 
good and perfecte remembrance, lawde and praise be unto 
Hym, do make this my presente festamente, cOteyninge 
therein my last wyll, in manner and forme followinge.” 


Perhaps it will not be impertinent my remarking, 
that the word testament simply means the witness- 
ing by a writing, that which the individual de- 
clares to be his last will ; and which is sufficiently 
apparent by the Latin word testamentum, which is 
evidently the testatio montis. 

In reference to the remark of Mr. Hestepen, 
that he has reason to think that the Robert Skin- 
ner, who makes the will with a copy of which he 
has favoured the readers of “ N. & Q.,” was the 
grandfather of Sir Vincent Skynner of Thornton 
College, in co. Lincoln, I believe there is no 
question that that learned man was a member of 
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the ancient family of the “Skynners” of that 


county ; and from the same family (although at a 
very early period), according to tradition, the old 
amily of the “Skynners” of the county of Here- 
ford was descended. But the arms are entirely 
different, the Skinners of Hereford bearing—Sable, 
a chevron or, between three griffins’ heads erased 
argent. And there still exists in one of the old 
windows of the church of “ Little Malvern,” on 
the borders of Herefordshire (which formerly 
belonged to the monastery of the Benedictine 
monks), the following inscription : 

“ Orate pro animabus Roberti Skinner et Isabelle uxoris 
jus, et filiorum suorum et filiarum.” 

From a junior branch of this family was de- 
scended Anthony Skinner, of Shelford Park, in 
the county of Warwick ; who married Joane, one 
of the daughters of Chief Justice Billinge, temp. 
Henry VI. and Edward [V. Also, from another 
branch was descended the ancestor of the cele- 
brated Dr. Robert Skinner, Bishop of Oxford in 
the reign of Charles I.; who is remarkable from 
the circumstance of his being the only bishop who 
continued to ordain ministers during the period of 
the Commonwealth, and after the Restoration he 
was created Bishop of Worcester. 

A much-valued friend of mine, who belongs to 
the ancient branch of the Hereford Skinners, pos- 
sesses a very curious history of the original family 
of the “Skynners;” and which I think com- 
mences near the time of the Conquest, and which 
appears to have been written upwards of a cen- 
tury and a half since. And he has also a very 
curious will of one of his ancestors, Edward 
Skynner of Ledbury, in co. Herefordshire, made 
in the reign of Philip and Mary ; but as he is now 
in the country, I cannot ascertain the particulars. 
But should your correspondent Mr. Hestepen 
wish for farther information, I feel quite certain 
my friend will be most happy to forward you any- 
thing which you may think at all useful or enter- 
taining. CHARTHAM. 





SIR BEVIL GRENVILLE. 
(Vol. x., p. 417.; Vol. xi., p.71.) 

I readily reply to the inquiries of G. G. as far 
as it Is In my power. 

John, the third son of Sir Bevil Grenville, suc- 
ceeded to the Stow property on the death of his 
two elder brothers without issue, and was created 
Earl of Bath. He rebuilt Stow about 1680. The 
cedar wainscottings of the chapel, so greatly ad- 
mired, were said to have been taken out of a 
Spanish prize. He died 2lst August, 1701, 
leaving an eldest son Charles, who was created 
Viscount Lansdowne in his father’s lifetime, but 
who died from an accident a few days after his 


father, leaving an only son William Henry, who | 
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died under age in 1712, and with him the title 
became extinct. But the property appears to 
have descended, on the death of William Henry, 
to Grace, the sister of Charles, and aunt of Wil- 
liam Henry, who was then the widow of George, 
Lord Carteret, and created Countess Grenville, 
and through whom it has come to the present pos- 
sessor, Lord John Thynne. 

George, Lord Lansdowne, the poet, was the 
second son of Bernard Grenville, who was the 
fifth son of Sir Bevil. He was created Baron 
Lansdowne in 1712, and does not appear to have 
possessed the Stow property. The mansion was 
dismantled in 1720, and the materials sold by 
public auction. George, Lord Lansdowne, had 
four daughters, three of whom died without issue, 
and the fourth was married to Lord Foley, by 
whom she had issue. The last male branch of the 
line of Sir Bevil was Bernard, who was the son of 
Bernard, the brother of George, Lord Lans- 
downe, and who died 5th July, 1775. 

Many boxes of letters are said to have been 
sent some years since to George, Lord Carteret, 
the late possessor of the Stow estate, and he is 
reported to have committed them to the flames. 
A few original leticrs of Sir Bevil and his wife, 
and others, are still in existence, and also copies 
of other letters to and from Sir Bevil and his 
family. Sir Bevil was in a direct line of descent 
from Sir Richard de Grenville, who endowed the 
monastery at Neath about the year 1100. Sir 
Richard was one of the twelve knights among 
whom Wales was divided by Robert Fitz Hamon, 
who conquered it; but Sir Richard appears not 
to have retained the gift, but to have bestowed 
the whole on the monastery, and to have returned 
to Bydeford, where he was settled. T. E. D. 





COUNT NEIBERG, ETC. 
(Vol. x., p. 265.) 


The following letter, the original of which is in 
the possession of a friend of mine, seems pertinent 
to W.C.’s inquiry. To whom it was addressed 
does not appear. G. A. C. 

Lynn R*. 10th Novemb*, 1731. 
r 
? 

I am extreamly oblig’d to you for yo" kind 
remembrance of the 1* instant. And since I 
observe, by what you there mention, that you have 
been lately in London, I account it my misfortune 
that I had not known it, because I verily believe 
I was in London at the same time, where I should 
have readily imbrac’d the pleasure of waiting 
upon you, and have been proud to accompany you 
to Chelsea, when you went to dine there with 

| St Robt Walpole. 
I left London a week sooner than I should have 
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done in order to be in the country at the time when 
the D. of Lorrain was to come to Houghton. I 
din’d at Houghton last Thursday, and observed 


that the preparations for the reception of his | 


Highnesse were very great. On Saturday his 
Highnesse came, and with him Count Kinski, 
Count Althan, Gen'' Nieubourg and Gen" Die- 
mar, the Dukes of Grafton, Richmond, Newcastle, 
and Devonshire. My Lord Essex, Delaware, 
Scarborough, Albemarle, Baltimore, Lovell, Port- 
more and Lifford. Besides severall persons of 
distinction. 

I was at Ho—n on Saturday last, and had the 
honour to be presented to the Duke of Lorrain 
(with some other gent'"), and afterward din’d 
with him in the Great Hall, at the most magnifi- 
cent entertainmt I ever yet saw. The 
where the D. of Lorrain din’d was serv’d with 
twice 26 dishes : 
more (prepared by Mr. Lambert, the King’s con- 
fectioner, who attends all the time to furnish the 
disert). The second table, where I din’d, was 


twice serv’d with 16 dishes, and afterw* with a | 


disert suitable. 


The greatest rarities were there in greatest | 


plenty. And everything appeared with the 


greatest elegance, as well as grandeur, and manag'd | 


with the greatest order and economy. 

The same method of entertainm‘ will be con- 
tinu'’d all the time his Highnesse stays there ; w™ 
will be till Fryday next. 

The Duke himself appears to be affable and 
easy ; and after dinner was over, seem’d to be gay 


and pleasant as if he lik’d his company, and made | 


himself one with them. 

The crowd of visitants upon this occasion is 
inconceivable. And the going out in the morning 
to hunt, looks more like an army than a body of 
sportsmen. I should have been in the field to- 
day, but that it has prov’d so thorough bad, that 
it was neither fit for hunting nor visiting: to- 
morrow I hope I shall not be prevented. But 
I have already been too tedious, and it is time to 
put a stop to what might farther be said upon 
this subject. 

Lam very glad to hear Mr. Musgrave is well, 
and I hope you will favour me with the tender of 
my humble respects to him. | 

I take this opportunity, with pleasure, to kiss 
your hands: and to assure you that I am, with 
the greatest respect, 

ar 
, 
Yo" most obedient and most humble 
Serv‘, | 
Hen. Hare. 

I must not forget my old friend Mr. Mason. 

T hope he is well. 
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DEAN BILL, 
(Vol. xi., p- 49.) 

Since writing the preceding article, I have ob- 
tained the following notices of the family in Hert- 
fordshire. 

A Dr. Bill was Rector of Wallington, having 
succeeded William De Thorntoft, who was insti- 
tuted 2 Edward IT. (Chauncy.) 

Roger Bill, cap., was instituted 26th August, 
1418, to the vicarage of Weston, by Bishop Re- 
pingdon of Lincoln. 

Roger Bille was ‘instituted to the Rectory of 
| Aspenden during the episcopate of Bishop Aln- 
| wick (1436—1450). Walter Dale succeeded, 
| 15th July, 1447, upon the death of Roger Bille. 

John Bill, Clk., S.T.B., was instituted to the 
rectory of Letchworth, 13th February, 1597. 

John Bill, 8.T.B., was instituted to the arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans, a.p. 1604. (Clutterbuck.) 

Dr. Thomas Bill received 127. 10s. per quarter 
| as one of the physicians to Henry VIII. 

In the Princess Mary’s “Privy Purse Ex- 
| penses,” under June, 1543, is entered, “ Item, 
payed to Docto® bill for a wagier that hir gce lost 
(Madden.) 
King Edward VIL. by letters patent dated 
| 2nd March in the fifth year of his reign (1551), 
granted the chantry of Rowney, together with 
| divers lands, tythes, &c., in the parishes and places 
of Rowney, Sacomb, Stondon, and Great and 
Little Munden, co. Herts, to Thomas Bill, the 
late king’s physician, and Agnes his wife, and to 
the heirs and assigns of the said Thomas Bill for 
| ever. Thomas Bill, by his will dated Ist June, 
1551, devised these premises, after the death of 
his wife Agnes, to his daughter Margaret, who 
married Michael Harris of Grawell, co. Hants, 
| Gent. (compare with Burke's account above). 
Michael and Margaret Harris sold the estate in 
38 Eliz. (1595-6) to John Heming the Elder, of 
Rowney, yeoman. (Clutterbuck.) 

Ann, wife of William Branfield of Clothall, one 
of the daughters of John Byll of Ashwell, gentle- 
man, died 5th November, 1578. Mont. Insc. at 
Clothall. (Chauncy.) PaTonce. 


| to hyme, x i.” 


HOZER. 
(Vol. x., p. 264.) 


Hozer is a misprint of Hiijer, a Swedish, not 
a German, metaphysician. Sturzenbecher (Die 
neue Schwedische Literatur, p.29., Leipzig, 1850) 
says that he had prepared to edit a new literary 
journal, and condescended (demuthigte sich) to 
solicit permission, but could not obtain it, as the 
king thought one such work enough for the whole 
kingdom. Sturzenbecher shows his dissent from 
the royal judgment by calling Hiijer the “ Phi- 
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losopher of Upsala,” and his favoured rival, 
certain (einem gewissen) Herr Wallmark, et 
Journal fir Literaturen och Theatern issued an- 
tiquated and empty criticism from 1809 to 1814. 

I have found no other notice of Hiijer, and the 
only work of his which I know is entitled A fhand- 
lung om den Philosophiska Constructionen, af Benj. 
Carl LH. Hiijer, Stockholm, 1799, pp. 202.” The 
original of the passage quoted by J. A.*E. is at 
p- 119.: 

“ Firklarar den ci h 

klarar genom en cirkel. Tingen och realitaten skola fir- 
klara tingen och realitaten. Det absoluta tinget ar en 
driim ; men den i allmiinna lefvernet utom den toma spe- 
l nen giillande re lit iten och blir den enda ver- 
kliga, och borrtages den, si firsvinner iifven dess forkla- 
ringsgrund,” 
A better translation might be given, but my 
knowledge of Swedish is very superficial ; and to 
translate metaphysics, one ought not only to know 
a language well, but to be familiar with its onto- 
logical phraseology. 

J. A. E. asks, “Was Hiijer a follower of 
Fichte?” I think not; for, though giving Fichte 
high praise for acuteness, and assenting to many 
of his doctrines, he differs often and too freely to 
be held a follower. I give this opinion with some 
diffidence, warned by the e — of Fortlage, 
who is reproached by Frauenstiid ag iiber 
die Sch ypenhauer’ sche Philos hie, , p- 45.) wi ith 
classing Schopenhauer among Beneke and the 
realists. When two such men differ as to the 
meaning of a third, writing in their own lancuage 
on matters with which they are thoroughly co: 
versant, a foreigner may well be cautious. 


H. B.C. 
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80 grains of the bromide are to be « mverted into the 
iodide, it would require 74 grains of iodide of potassium to 
supply the requisite quantity of iodine a a perfect so- | 
lution of the precipitate could not be ¢ fie ed without 





grains of iodide of potassium, which is contrary to ex- 
periment. Moreover, the conversion would be farther 
proved by the change of the peculiar whiteness of the 
bromide into the characteristic yellow tint of the iodide, 
which again is contrary to experiment. The case of the 






iodide is still stronger. For 
grains of iodide 


double bromide and double 
here, if the former robbed the latter of 74 ¢ 
of potassium, a large precipitate of iodide of silver would 
be immediately homed on mixing these he Ae se Ex- 
periment, therefore, appears to confirm both my theory 
and my facts, and practical men may attack red and 
green as readily as blue and white 

Mr. LeacuMan is also in error in supposing that I 
compare Dr. DrAmonn’s solution with “ordinary calotype 
paper.” He will find, on reference to my note in Vol. 3 
p.472., that I compared it rigi ily with “Mr. Talbot's 
calotype paper.” The former, as he is well aware, is well 
washed for at least four hoirs in many changes of water; 
the latter, after remaining for one or two minutes in a 
solution of iodide of potassium, is merely dipped into 
water, and consequently is very far from being free from 
that compound, which greatly impairs its sensibility. In 
fact, there is as much difference between the well- washed 
paper and the dip, as there is between a pint of brandy 
pure and a pint of brandy mixed with a quart of water. 
I admit that Dr. Diamonn’s paper is not superior to 
“ordinary calotype paper” in sensitiveness, but only and 
especially in its action on those tints upon which pure 
iodide of silver can make no impression. J. B. Reape. 











I have been very much pleased with rea 


cussion which has taken place in “ N. & Q.” relative to 
my recommendation of bromo-iodide of silver for negative 
calotype pictures; and I trust even to your non-photo- 
graphic readers that this friendly controversy has not 
been useless. It may induce some to undertake photo- 


+ the dis- 











graphic views when they learn that the greens of a land- 
scape may be much more perfectly delineated than 
fi rmerl y; for no doubt the indistinctness of deli ion in 





re spe t has caused an indifference in many to attempt 
graphic productions. I will not say one word in 
n to what I conceive Mr. Reape has so ably urged, 
bearing witness to the accuracy of the experi- 
have been conducted in elucidation of 
ul to the practical results. If I find 
the inclosed landscape has all the detail in folia 
an artist would bestow or desire, and that this 
obtained on paper prepared as I have suggested 
bromine as well as iodine, and if I find contrary results 
hen iodine alone is used, I think the argument of ime a- 


ginary decomposition having taken place 


beyond 
ments which 
question; but I app 








set aside. 

Again, will you cast your eve on the inclosed portraits 
of a well-known antiquary, taken in a few seconds on a 
dull I mber day 1 one, the scarlet coat and dark 
trowsers, and in t! her tl with all its various 





colours, are delineated with 


The collar of SS even is nof 


roper gradation of 


Jarised, another 








tone. iar t 
benefit I ite to bromine being the mitigation of the 
yver-exposure of the high lights. It may not i 

propriate here to make a reference as to the ‘ 
between actual -_ tice, and mere scientific theory with- 


out it; for it has been observe 
part of a drop of nitric a cid udded t 
bath, « lest 


me that a fractional 
) the nitrate of silver 
mpletely destr its power of producing rapidly 
good pictures; whereas the bath used on this occasion 
was made with a sample of nitrate of silver so strong of 
nitric acid that the cork and leather with which it was 
secured in the bottle were destroyed by the fumes of the 
free acid. Hiven W. Diamonp. 









l We have of course seen the photographs alluded to by 
Dr. Dramonp, and can bear testimony to the accuracy 
with which that gentleman describes the peculiar cha- 
racteristics which they exhibit. — Ep. “N, & Q.”)] 
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Bench, the Prince Regent had said to him, before 
} many witnesses (no doubt much more in joke than 
consider a photographic likeness of their absent hero; | earnest) : 8 It would be quite a shame to put you 
and that perhaps you, in the midst of London and photo- | to a bishop 8 wig. Remember, whenever I make 
graphy, might be able by yourself or by others to organise | you a bishop, I dispense with your wearing a 
a scheme whereby every soldier or sailor, before embark- | Accordingly, when towards the end of the reign 
ing on service, might be able to leave behind with his | he was nominated to the See of Oxford, the 
friends such a memento of himself. bisl »minded the king of | °. Roos i t 

There must be, I should think, many a skilful amateur, | op a oe ae Se a 
who, being furnished with materials and his expenses | without some difficulty, prevailed upon his Majesty 
paid, would be pleased to attend at the barracks, or at | to release him from this preposterous head-gear. 
the port of embarkation, and take the likeness of each The Bishop of London speedily took advantage 
= fellow who presented himself with an order from his of the dispensation ; but not immediately, since 
officer. fic) 

What difficulties there may be in the amount of labour | those who were present at the coronation of 
or expense, not being a photographer, I cannot estimate; | William IV. may remember that Bishop Blomfield 
but if you think the idea worth proposing to the public, | officiated in the orthodox peruke. That Bishop 
I shall be happy when the scheme is started to assist it | Legge always wore it, many an All-Souls man 





Photographic Likenesses of Soldiers and Sailors.—It has 
lately occurred to me what a treasure the friends of a 
poor private, non-commissioned officer, or A. B., would 


with such small contribution as I can afford. can yet testify. B. (2) 
REGEDONUM. . J 
a The Irish bishops do not appear to have worn 
: wigs: 
Meplies ta Minor Queries. “Archbishop Magee, in protesting against the Tithe 


Janus Vitalis (Vol. x. . §23.). — TI 0 Bill, and other innovations on the Church of Ireland, 
Janus (or Jol Fit lis f E ae ). lie 7 B “ | said that the fate of the English Church was involved in 
anus (or John) Vitalis, o Falermo, died in 1960. | that of the Irish one. ‘Pardon me,’ says Lord Welles- 
He must be distinguished from two others of the | ley, ‘the two churches differ materially ; for instance, the 
same name, priests of the fourteenth century ; one | English bishops wear wigs, and you do not wear any. 
a cardinal, and the other a writer for the imma- | !'!! wig you, if you do not take care.’”— Moore’s Diary, 
culate conception. With the exception of some | *™ 14l 
scattered epigrams, the only work mentioned by 
Fabricius as printed is Medit. in Ps. li., Bonon. Portrait at Shotesham Park (Vol. x., p. 465.). — 
1553, 8vo. Fabricius refers to Ant. Mongitor, | At the Visitation of the county of Norfolk in 1664 


Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 


> ne 4 € 4 . . . 
Bibl. Sicula, v. i. p. 305. M. | a short pedigree was entered, by which it appears 
He was a divine and poet of Palermo, who died | that Richard Pead, of Garboldisham, in that 
about 1560. His writings are : | county, gentleman, then living, was the son of 
| 
| 


“ Meditationes in Ps. li, Bononiw, 1553, 8vo.; Para- Thomas Pead. His a Wer Or, on a bend 
phrasis in Ps. exxx. et Ps. lxvii., Zbid. ; Hymni in An- | “#5re, three human feet couped above the ancle 
gelos, et Poema de Archangelo; Epithalamium Christi et | argent. Crest: a chapeau gules, turned up er- 
Ecclesix, Ibid.; De Elementis, de Pietate erga Rempub. | mine, ornamented with two (ostrich) feathers or. 
. yo > —_ any 1554; Epig ee varia, * 
obvia in Pauli Jovii elogiis utrisque virort pris e 
bellica laude illustrium, et in Deliciis Pesincuns Bathe Sir Thomas Tresham (Vol. xi., P- 49.). — In 
Gruterianis, tom. ii. p. 1411, seq.; Bellum Afric: illatum | addition to the works mentioned as containing 
0 Stelle bg we per vega a ae egeaters Pon- | notices of Sir Thomas Tresham, I would call the 
licum, et Julu - atque Cardinalium ab ipso creat« : * ae Py : . , . > 
Triumphus Ferdinandi Francisci Davali Mathoatie Ten yry-seenen of E. P. H. toa little book by Mr. cm 
Piscariwe Marchionis et lacryme in eundem; Theratorizion | °! Barnwell, in the county of Northampton, on the 
sive de Monstris,” &c. | family of Tresham. It is entitled The Ruins of 

The above account is taken from the Biblioth. aryl —_ historical Notices 7 a tonne 
Latina med. et inf. etatis of Jo. Alb. Fabricius Tresham and its Connexion with the Gunpowe er 

F | Plot. It may be purchased, I believe, from the 
Dublin. AMevs. | author, or from Mr. Russell Smith, eet 
ae We Ath 


, The Episcopal Wig (Vol. xi., pp. 11. 72.).— In the Visitation Book of the County of North- 
a. F. is in error, when he says that the Hon. | ampton, a pedigree of Tresham was entered in 1618. 
Edward Legge, Bishop of Oxford, was the first Sir Thomas Tresham, of Newton, in that county, 
who left it off; so is your previous correspondent | knight, was the son of Maurice Tresham by Maria, 
Ayti- Wis, who ascribes its disuse to the present | daughter of Edmund Odingsells, of Ichington, 
Bishop of London. It was first abandoned by | in the county of Warwick; and married Anne, 
the Tlon. Richard Bagot, late Bishop of Bath and | daughter of Bartholomew Tate, of Delapre, near 
Wells, under the express permission of George IV. Northampton, Esq., by whom he had issue Henry 
He (the bishop) was a remarkably handsome man; | Tresham, his son and heir apparent (who married 
and, many years before he was elevated to the Abigail, daughter of Cecil Cave, of Stanford, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Esq.) ; Thomas Tresham, of Newton, his second 
son, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dickinson, of Manchester, and several daughters. 

Y 





Jennens of Acton Place (Vol. xi., pp. 10. 55.).— 


Your correspondent Q. D. has given with perfect 


accuracy the devolution of the vast property of 


Mr. Jennens, real and personal. Can he authen- 
ticate the following anecdote? I have heard it 
upon authority so apparently unexceptionable, 
that I know not how to doubt it. 

Mr. Jennens was supposed to possess a Bank 
of England note of 100,000/. Two of this pro- 
digious amount had been issued by the Bank 
since its institution. One had been returned 
years ago, and cancelled; and the other was 
universally considered to be in Mr. Jennens’s 
possession. He had the habit of hoarding and 
secreting his money; and he left a written memo- 
randum, directing his executors to search in such 
places for such and such sums, specifying how 
much in notes, how much in coins, &c. Every 
direction was strictly accurate, except that which 
referred to the Leviathan note. That note was 
missing. It was not in the place indicated, and 
has never been recovered. Such is my story. 
Query, Is it true ? B. (2) 


Psalm-singing and Nonconformists (Vol. xi., 
p- 65.).—Joun Scrine will probably find an 
answer to his question in the Poet of the Sanc- 
tuary, a centenary commemoration of Dr. Watts, 
by Josiah Conder (Snow, London, 1851). This 
book contains an essay of an historical character 


upon the subject of psalm and hymn singing. If 


Joun Scripe can refer to Ainsworth on the Pen- 
tateuch, he will find in the early editions both 
rhymes and music at Exod. xv. and Deut. xxxiii. 
Ainsworth was one of the earliest who adopted 
the principles of Independency. The fact appears 
to be, that while bad singing characterised all 
classes of British Protestants till a recent period, 
it was worst among Dissenters. This arose partly 
from the acknowledged circumstance, that many 
of them refused to sing any human compositions. 
But it is certain that next to nothing of value was 
either written or borrowed by the Nonconformists 
to be used by them in the worship of praise till 
the last century. There are other reasons which 
lie deeper, but which are scarcely suitable for 


these pages. B. H. C. 


“ Belchild” (Vol. x., p. 508.).—I beg, through 
your communicative publication, to inform Mr. 
Daveney that a belchild is a grandchild; and in 
confirmation thereof, I give the following extracts 
from early wills : : 


“John Porter, of Long Stratton, by will, dated xiiij 
daye of July, mcccccxiu, bequeths to eche of his bel- 
children, vid.; and every of my godchildren, iiijd.” 





“ Agnus Borughs, by will, dated the fyrst daye of 
March, m.cccecxLuu, bequeth to either of her be/children, 
Agnus Cowpe (otherwise Knott), and Isabell her sister, 
xxd.; and bequeth to either of my godchildren, John 
Ffecke and Stephen Ffecke, vjs. viijd. Also bequeth to 
eche of my be Ichildren, Willi am Cow le the yvonger, Mary on 
Bowle, and Margaret Bowle, iijs. iiijd. Also bequeth to 
Rose Aldred, vjs. viijd.; and to my godchild, Agnus 
Aldred, xxd.” 

In another will, of about the same period, is: 

“TI give to John Goche, my belchild, one cowe; to be 
delivered at the age of xij yeres of the said John Goche.” 

Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, explains 
belsyre and beldame to be grandfather and grand- 
mother ; though beldame is now applied as a term of 
disgrace, as is the term “ wench” — which formerly 
was used respectfully to young ladies of the most 
respectable families, and even to royalty. (See 
Nares under the latter term, WencH.) 

GoppaRp JOHNSON. 

Death of Dogs (Vol. xi., p. 65.).—A circum- 
stance of the same nature as that described by 
your correspondent H. W. D. has just happened 
in Surrey; a gentleman having about a forte 
night since lost three valuable dogs, which were 
supposed to have been poisoned: on examination, 
however, no traces of poison were found in the 
stomachs. I shall endeavour to find out whether 
any others in the neighbourhood have suffered 
losses of the same sort, and, if so, communicate 
the fact, as well as anything else that may tend to 
throw a farther light on the subject. J.S.A. 

Old Broad Street. 


Dying Words of the Venerable Bede (Vol. x., 
pp. 139. 329.).—The passage from Cicero’s Let- 
ters, wherein the expression “atramento tempe- 
rato” occurs, would seem decidedly to favour the 
interpretation put on the word tempera by Rurt- 
casTRENs!s and Sir Emerson Tennent. Perhaps 
the following lines from Persius may deserve a 
passing notice, and tend to illustrate the practice 
of moistening or diluting ink with water, to which 
they have alluded: 

“ Jam liber, et bicolor positis membrana capillis, 

Inque manus charte nodosaque venit arundo. 

Tum querimur, crassus calamo quod pendeat humor: 

Nigra quod infusa vanescat sepia lympha ; 

Dilutas querimur geminet quod fistula guttas.” 

Sat. mr. 10—14. 

In connexion with the mention of Bede, I 
observe, in looking over Dr. Burton’s Description 
of the Antiquities of Rome, it is stated that his 
remains were said to have been buried under a 
stone near the silver gate of the old church of 
St. Peter’s. A resident in the diocese of Durham 
may be excused for disbelieving this tradition. 

E. H. A. 

Gelyan (or Julian) Bowers (Vol. xi., p. 65.).— 
I find the following extract in my common-place 

book, under the head of “Julian's Bower, near 
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Aukborough, Lincolnshire ;” but I have omitted to 
note the work from which it is taken. I believe 
it is from some county history : 

“ The places called Julian Bowers are generally found 
near Roman towns. They are circular works made of 
banks of earth, in form of a maze or labyrinth. Dr. Stukeley 
thinks it was one of the old Roman games, which were 
brought to Italy from Troy ; and that it took its name of 
bower from borough, or earth-work, not boaer or arbour; 
and Julian from Julus, son of Eneas, who introduced it 
into Italy, according to Virg. Zn. v.” 

J. R. M., M.A, 

{Julian’s Bower is noticed in Stukeley'’s Itinerarium 
Curiosum, p. 91. The passage quoted by J. R. M. occurs 
in Allen’s Lincolnshire, vol. ii. p. 220. note. | 


Dial (Vol. xi., p. 65.). —If Mr. Scrise will 
search the old book-stalls for a book, called 
Mechanick Dialling, or the New Art of Shadows, 
by Charles Leadbetter, 1737, he will find his 
question answered : for it professes to show how— 
* Any person, though a stranger to the art, with a pair 
of compasses and a ruler only, may make a dial upon any 
plane for any place in the world.” 

He will also reap no small amusement from what 
is called by Mr. Leadbetter “a choice collection 
of mottoes in Latin and English,” the transla- 
tiens being more distinguished for freedom than 

accuracy. As for example: 

* Dies diem trudit. 
‘A day kicks me down!’” 
“ Tta vita, 

* Such is life’s half circle !!’’ 


“ Sic transit gloria mundi. 
* So marches the god of day.’ ” | 
“ Aut Cesar aut nihil. 
* I shine or shroud.’ ” &c. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking very 
sincerely those of your correspondents who have 
contributed to the collection of genuine dial 
mottoes. A very beautiful one might perhaps be 
added to the list in the text — 

“ Watch, for ye know not the hour.” 

In these days of revival of old church architec- 
ture, it seems a pity that the dial over the porch 
should be totally forgotten. Hermes. 

See that most useful of all pocket-books, The | 
Literary and Scientific Register and Almanac for 
1854, p. 48. J.D. 


Doddridge and Whitefield (Vol. xi., p. 46.).— 
Mr. Bincuam considers it an “ astounding fact” 
that one of Doddridge’s sermons should appear in 
a volume of Whitefield’s as the production of that 
celebrated preacher. He does not, however, say 
whether Whitefield himself published, or rather 
republished the sermon, or whether it was not | 
included in a posthumous collection of his dis- 
courses? There have been several instances of | 
this last kind.- A preacher borrows for an occa- 


sion a sermon by some good author; which is 
found accordingly, but unacknowledged, among 
his manuscripts. His friends, in presenting the 
world after his death with a specimen of his 
method, select the best they can discover, and 
inadvertently include, among the discourses pub- 
lished, one or more not his own. The last example 
that I remember of such an oversight occurred 
in the posthumous publication of the sermons of 
the late Mr. Suckling of Bussage. This error of 
the first edition was detected, and subsequently 
rectified. 

A much more striking instance of bold appro- 
priation is mentioned by a modern author, giving 
an account of the excellent commentary on the 
Bible compiled by the famous and unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd: 

“ What is extraordinary,” he says, “with respect to 
it (the Commentary) is, that it was republished as an 
original work by Dr. Coke the Methodist, with several 
retrenchments, but with few, and those unimportant, 
additions.” 

That this statement contains no exaggeration is 
evident, from the testimony of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
contained in the “General Preface” of the last 
edition (Tegg, 1844) of his Commentary on the 
Bible : 

“ The Rev. Thomas Coke, LL.D., has lately published 


| a Comme ntary on the Old and New Testament, in 6 vols. 


4to. This is, in the main, a reprint of the work of Dr. 
Dodd; with several retrenchments, and some additional 
reflections .. .. Dr. Coke should have acknowledged 
whence he collected his materials, but on this point he is 


S. A. 


| totally silent.” 


7. Lower James Street. 


Two Brothers with the same Christian Name 
(Vol. x., p. 513.).—The younger son of James Il. 
of Scotland, who was created the Duke of Ross 
and Marquis Ormonde, was christened James; 
though his elder brother, afterwards James IV., 
bore the same name. Having determined on 
becoming an ecclesiastic, he was nominated to the 
primacy when not more than twenty-one years of 
age, and died Archbishop of St. Andrew's in 1503. 


| (Vide Lyon’s History of St. Andrew's, vol. i. 


p. 244.) 

Another instance occurs in the Seymour family. 
The first Duke of Somerset, brother-in-law of 
Henry VIIL., and uncle of Edward VL., was twice 
married. Sir Edward Seymour, ancestor of the 
present Duke of Somerset, was the son of his first 
wife. Edward, Earl of Hertford, who married 
Lady Katharine Grey, was the son of his second 
wife. The dukedom of Somerset and barony of 
Seymour reverted to the elder branch of the 
family on the extinction of the younger branch, 
according to the singular terms of the original 
grant. (Vide Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage.) 
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Doorway Inscriptions (Vol. x., p. 253.). — The 
following inscriptions are so placed over the arch- 
way of the Porth Mawr (great gate) at Llanover, 
the residence of Sir Benjamin Hall, near Aber- 
gavenny, that the first meets the eye on entering 
the grounds, and the other on leaving them. The 
beauty of the original Welsh is necessarily much 
lessened in the translation here annexed, for the 
use of those who unfortunately are unacquainted 
with that fine and ancient language : 

“ Pwy wyt, ddyfodwr? 
Os cyfaill, gresau calou i ti! 
Os dieithr, llettwgarwch a’th erys; 
Os celyn, add fwynder a’th garchara.” 
( Translation.) 
“ Who art thou, traveller? 
If a friend, the welcome of the heart to thee! 
If a stranger, hospitality shall meet thee ; 
If an enemy, courtesy shall imprison thee.” 
“ Ymadawydd hynaws, gad feudith, 
Ar dy ol; a beudithier dithau. 
Ie chyd a hawddfyd it ar dy daith, 
A dedwydd ddychweliad.” 
( Translation.) 
“ Departing guest, leave a blessing 

On thy footsteps; and mayst thou be blessed. 

Health and prosperity be with thee on thy journey, 

And happiness on thy return.” a . 

N. 


Old Pulpit Inscriptions (Vol. ix., pp. 31. 135.). 
— To the inscriptions which I have already given 
may be added the following from St. Helen's 
Church, Sefton, Lancashire. On the pulpit : 

“He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but whoso 
confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercie; happy 
is the man. Anno Domini 1633.” 

On the sounding-board : 
“ My son, fear thou the Lord and the King, 
And meddle not with them that are given to change.” 
Curusert Bene, B. A. 


Heavenly Guides (Vol. xi., p. 65.).— I think it 
not improbable that the work about which Mr. R. 
C. Warpe inquires, is an early edition of the 
following : 

“The Plaine Man’s Pathway to Heaven; wherein 
euery Man may cleerely see whether he shall be saued or 
damne 1. Set forth Dialogue-wise, for the better Vnder- 
standing of the Simple. By Arthur Dent, Preacher of 
the Word of God at South Shoobery, in Essex. The One- 
and-twentieth Edition; London, 1631.” 

“‘AMevs. 

Dublin. 

“ The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven; wherein every 
Man may clearly see whether he shall be saved or damned. 
Set forth Dialogue-wise, for the better Understanding of 
the Simple. By Arthur Dent, Preacher of the Word of 
God at South Shoobery, in Essex,” 
was reprinted in 1831 by Baynes of Paternoster 

> ° - wr m. es ae aa ° 
Row, from the 7th edition of 1607. The work is 
considered to have been written about 1590; and 








must have been very popular, as a copy published 
in 1704 is stated to be the 40th edition; and that 
by computation, one hundred thousand copies 
have been sold. The matter is curious, and the 
language quaint. The chapter against “ Pride 
of Dress” seems to have furnished Hamlet with 
some weapons of abuse against the fair sex in the 
nunnery scene with Ophelia. L. A. B. W. 

P.S.—R.C.W. calls it the “ Poor Man’s Path- 
way,” &c. 


Curious Incident (Vol. xi., p. 63.).—The play 
in which this passage occurs is, I believe, Speed 
the Plough; but I have not a copy to refer to. 

> 


B. W. 


Capital Punishments in Henry VIII's Reign 
(Vol. xi., p. 21.). — I have no disposition to plead 
for the truth of the fact alleged by Hume and 
Macaulay, on the authority of Harrison, or to 
lessen the weight of Mr. Water's arguments in 
support of his doubts; but as I have looked into 
Harrison, I may as well quote what he says on 
the subject, for the sake of rectifying two errors 
into which Mr. Watrer has failen:—1. That 
Harrison’s authority was the Bishop of Tarbes ; 
2. That “his object was to set forth the advan- 
tages enjoyed by Elizabeth's subjects, as compared 
with their state under her father’s reign.” The 
following are his words : 


da the 


“It appeareth by Cardane (who writeth it upon the 
report of the Bishop of Lexovia) in the geniture of King 
Edward the sixt, how Henrie the eight, executing his 
laws verie seuerelie against such idle persons, | meane 
great theeues, pettie theeues and roges, did hang up 
three score and twelve thousand of them in his time. He 
seemed for a while greatlie to have terrified the rest: but 
since his death the number of them is so increased, yea al- 
though we have had no warres, which are a great occasion 
of their breed . . . that except some better order be 
taken, or the lawes alreadie made be better executed, such as 
dwell in uplandish townes and little villages shall liue but in 
small safetie and rest.” — Harrison’s Description of England, 
chap. ii. 

I have verified the reference to Cardan, who, 
towards the conclusion of his geniture of Ed- 
ward VI., speaking of his father Henry VIII, 
says, — 

“ Antistes Lexoviensis mihi narrabat DBesuntii, scilicet 
ut biennio antequam periret inventa sint Lxxm_ millia 
hominum judicio et carnifice sub hoc rege periisse.” 

The “antistes Lexoviensis,” or Bishop of Lisieux, 
spoken of, was probably Jacques d’Annebaut, 
who, according to the Gallia Christiana, occupied 
that see from 1545 to 1558. ‘ANeUs. 
Dublin. 


Cook's Translation of a Greek MS. (Vol. x., 
p. 127.).—If Mr. Pum E. Burrer had read 
Vincent Cook’s account of the way in which the 
Greek MS. came into his grandfather's hands, I 
think he would have had no doubts as to its au- 
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thenticity. Cleobulus bears the same relation to 
Plato that Cid Hamet Benengeli does to Don 
Quixote. The title of the second edition is, — 
“Platone in Italia, Traduzione dal Greco da Vincenzo 
Cuoco. Parma, 1820, 2 tom. 8vo.” 
A note states that this is an exact reprint of the 
Milan edition in three vols. 8vo., but does not 
give its date. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Eminent Men born in 1769 (Vol. xi., p. 27.).— 
Sir Walter Scott was not born in 1769, but in 
1771: Humboldt, the great traveller, and the 
author of Cosmos, was born in 1769; Arndt, the 
German poet, whose songs and other productions 
roused all Germany to oppose Napoleon, was 
another child of that remarkable year; and per- 
haps your readers can supply other instances. 
Humboldt and Arndt are still living in the enjoy- 
ment of their vigorous faculties. A. 


The Queen's regimental Goat (Vol. x., p.180.).— 

“The celebrated snow-white goat presented by Her 
Majesty to the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers, died on the 
20th ult. After weathering the campaign in Bulgaria, 
and marching proudly at the head of his regiment from 
Kalamita Bay to Sevastopol, he has at last fallen without 
wearing the Alma medal he had earned on the way. His 
stately demeanour and reverend beard made him a pro- 
minent feature in the appearance of the regiment as it 
moved along; and the gap left by his absence will force a 
recollection of the fine animal upon the memory of every 
one familiar with the gallant 23rd. He had been hutted, 
and every care had been taken to protect him against the 
exposure and inclement weather; but all this attention 
was unavailing.” — Lnglish Churchman, Jan. 18. 

Her Majesty’s present of a goat to a Welsh 
regiment would seem to favour Dr. Hahn’s as- 
sertion, and to prove that it is a custom in regi- 
ments from mountainous districts to have such an 
animal attached to the corps, as a fond reminis- 
cence and symbol of home and country. Perhaps 
some of your military readers can give more pre- 
cise information. J. M. (1) 


“ Amentium, haud Amantium” (Vol. vii., p. 595.). 
— A translation preserving the alliteration : 
“ Brainless, not brainsick.” STYLITEs. 


“To the Lords of Convention” (Vol. vii., 
p- 596.). — This ballad has been set to music, and 
published by Ollivier, 41. New Bond Street, 
under the title of “ Bonnie Dundee.” The name 
of the author is not given, but I have always 
supposed it to be written by Sir Walter Scott, in 
which case it is doubtless to be found in any 
edition of his works.* SrTyites. 


Niagara (Vol. xi., p. 48.).—When at Niagara 
last summer, I was at some pains to ascertain 





" In Scott’s Doom of Devorgoil. See “N. & Q.,” 
Vol. viii. p.19. 





the thickness of the water falling over the Horse 
Shoe cataract. Within the concavity, where the 
water is most abundant, it is estimated at twenty 
feet, which is probably not far from the truth; 
but on either side of the curve the depth is con- 
siderably less, probably not averaging more than 
five feet. C. R. Wexp. 


Somerset House. 


The depth of water on the edge of the Horse 
Shoe Fall is estimated, by Sir Charles Lyell, at 
twenty feet ; and when at Niagara in June, 1854, 
I was told a circumstance by one of the guides 
which corroborates this opinion, —that when the 
ship “ Detroit” was sent over the Falls in 1829, 
her hull, which drew eighteen feet, passed clear 
over the point of the Horse Shoe Fall, without 
touching. I believe the earliest engraving of 
Niagara is to be found in Father Hennepin’s New 
Discovery of a vast Country in America, &c., 
London, 1698. A letter from a Swedish gentle- 
man, describing the Falls, appears in the Gent. 
Mag. for January, 1751; and in the following 
number Mr. Urban palms off upon his readers 
Hennepin’s view, slightly altered to suit the nar- 
rative of the Swede, as “a new print of this 
wonderful fall or cataract.” There appears to be 
a view of Niagara in Popple’s Maps of the British 
Empire in America, engraved by Toms, folio, 
London, 1733 and 1740. Is this original, or a 
copy of Hennepin? Are there any other early 
views of the Falls? Artuvur Pacer. 


Bishop Oldham (Vol. xi., p. 64.).— It will 
perhaps be a sufficient answer to this Query, to 
advert to what I should have conceived to have 
been a universally known fact, that in 1519, and 
for centuries previously, the clergy were pro- 
hibited from marrying, and could not therefore 
have any descendants. Tuomprson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


Death-bed Superstition (Vol. xi., p. 55.). — It 
is the common custom in Wales to borrow, if there 
should not be one belonging to the house, a deep 
pewter plate, which, filled with salt, is placed on 
the body of a deceased person as soon as possible 
after the corpse is laid out. The reason generally 
given is, that it will prevent the swelling of the 


body. N. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have received the first and second Parts of the 
interesting Private Journal and Literary Remains of John 
Byrom, edited for the Chetham Society by the Rev. 
Canon Parkinson. After the encomiums which have 
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already been passed upon it in this Journal (ante, p. 62.), 
by one so well qualified to judge of its merits, and to 
whose judgment all will so readily defer — we mean our 
valued correspondent Mr. MArKLAND,—it is almost a 
work of supererogation for us to say one word as to the 
interest of the Diary and Letters, the curious and graphic 
pictures which they furnish both of Byrom and of his 
times, or of the appropriate illustrations of the text with 
which the learning and industry of Canon Parkinson 
have enabled him to enrich every All who like 
such truthful representations of bygone times are under 
great obligations to the Chetham Society, to Canon 
Parkinson, and most especially to Miss Atherton, the 
poet’s descendant, who has most liberally made the book 
and its contents alike a present to the Society. 

A neatly printe 1 little 
John Donne, D.D., sometime Dean of St. 
Augustus Jessopp, M.A., of + John’s C 
appropriately dedicated to Dr. Bliss, as one who, 
wide knowledge, is “always * le, and in his 
kindness is always willing, to help and encourage 
experienced fe!low -labourers in the fields of English litera- 
ture,” has a twofold claim to notice: first, on account of 
the obvious care and attention bestowed upon it by the 
editor; next, as being the first-fruits of some vears’ labour 
devoted to the preparation of an edition of Donne’s col- 
lected works. 


page. 


volume, Essays in Divinity by 
Paul's. edited by 
Cambridge, 
with his 


generous 


lege. 


his less- 


Books Recetvep.— A Supplement to the Imperial 
Dictionary, English, Technological, and Se entific, contain- 
ing an Collection of Words, Terms, P. hrases, &c., 
not included in previous Enalish Dictionaries, by John 
Ogilvie, D.D., Parts I. and II. Of the utility of such a 
supplement to our English dictionaries there can be no 
doubt, even though the editor should be mistaken in be- 
lieving that ail the words in his supplement are not to be 
found in any of our existing dictionaries. 

A Popular Harmony of the Bible, Historically and 
Chronologically arranged, by H. M. Wheeler, will unques- 
tionably accomplish the object for which it was under- 
taken, namely, prove a good substitute for such expensive 
yet truly valuable and learned works as Townsend’s Ar- 
rangement of the Old Testament, and Greswell’s Harmony 
of the New ‘ 

Poetical 


exrtensive 


Works of James Thomson, edited by Robert 
Bell, Vol. I. This new volume of the Annotated Edition 
of the British Poets is introduced by a very pleasant 
biography of the poet. 
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